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PHILADELPHIA ART EXHIBITION 


The seventieth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, nines geen which opened January 14th and will 
continue until February 23d, surpasses in extent and general excellence 
all its predecessors. The high 
standard observable in the dis- 
play is due to the judicious 
efforts of Harrison S. Morris, 
managing director of the acad- 
emy, in securing the exhibits, 
and to the fact that juries, com- 
posed of competent men from 
Paris, London, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, were 
chosen to pass on the ‘works 
submitted. 

The academy is one of the 
oldest and best institutions of 
the kind in America, and its 
fine traditions are intimately 
connected with the develop- 
ment of American art. This 
prestige, too, has probably had 
its influence in determining 
artists to send their best pro- 
ductions to its galleries. Be 
this as it may, there is scarcely 
an artist of any prominence in 
this country who is not rep- = auTUMN 
resented in the present exhibi- By Rober Reid 
tion. The display is not inter- 
national, as was that of the Pittsburg Institute, recently held, but it is 
certainly a better and fuller exemplification of what contemporary 
American artists are doing in painting and sculpture. 

The catalogue contains no less than nine hundred and sixty 
exhibits, of which more than half are paintings in oil, the rest being 
water-colors, pastels, miniatures, black-and-white drawings, and 
sculpture. The pictures and sculpture have been gathered from the 
most diverse sources, and attest the zeal of the manager of the 
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academy in providing an exhibition worthy of the institution. 

Eleven of the paintings shown were brought from Paris. Many of 

the choice contributions came from the exhibitions recently held in 

Chicago, St. Louis, and Pittsburg. Still others are from the New 
York Society's dis- 
play last spring, or 
from the New York 
Water Color Exhi- 
bition last fall. An 
unusual percentage 
of the gross number 
of exhibits, how- 
ever, are of new 
work never before 
shown, and this in 
an exhibition of 
such extent is an 
eminently accept- 
able feature. 

The essentially 
character of the ex- 
hibition is vouched 
for by the fact that 
probably not more 
than a dozen or so 
European artists are 
listed in the cata- 
logue. There are 
in all only thirty- 
seven artists giving 
even Paris address- 
es. Of the remain- 
der; eighty -seven 
are Philadelphians, 
thirty-four are Bos- 
ton artists, and thir- 
teen are permanent 

LAMPLIGHT residents of New 
by B.C. Pentel York. The num- 
ber of artists exhi- 
biting residing in Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, and other Western 
and New England cities, is seventy-five. Only ten of the exhibitors 
are English artists or artists claiming English homes. Sweden, 
Holland, and Japan have one representative each. 
It would be difficult, therefore, to get an exhibition more typically 
American than that of the academy this year. The personnel of its 





SUMMER CLOUDS 
By Charles H. Davis 


THE SEINE AT PARIS 
By Edward W. Redfield 
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— list, moreover, is the more 
significant when it is taken 
into consideration that the 
academy's high standing 
is recognized abroad, and 
its requests for contribu- 
tions from the Old World 
would be generally re- 
spected and complied with 
were they made. 

The management of 

the academy would doubt- 

less be loath to adopt a 

policy of exclusion as re- 

gards foreign productions, 

but it does tacitly favor 

home artists, and it pre- 

fers to have its exhibitions 

dominated, as is the case 

this year, by home work. 

The prizes offered by the 

institution are not so val- 

uable as to be a great in- 

ducement to the artists, 

but the honor conferred 

by the academy’s medals is considered second to that conferred by 

no other institution in the country. Hence. probably, the percentage 

of new work of the 

highest order in its 
galleries. 

The jury of selec- 
tion and the h inging 
committee for the 
present exhibition 
may be of interest to 
the reader. The jury 
of selection for paint- 
ing consisted of 
Edward W. Redfield, 
chairman, Thomas 
Eakins, Robert W. 
Vonnoh, Charles E. 
Dana, Henry Mc- 
Carter, William M. 
Chase, George De 
Forrest Brush, Rob- 


BABY ARISES 
By Mary Cassatt 











CHRIST AMONG THE DOCTORS 
By H. O. Tanner 





THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Herbert Arthur Hess Plate Seven 
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ert Reid, Louis Paul Dessar, Edmund C. Tarbell, Wilton Lockwood, 
and Howard Gardiner Cushing; for sculpture, Charles Grafly, George 
Gray Barnard, and C. E. Dallin. The members of the hanging com- 
mittee were Edward W. Redfield, William M. Chase, and Robert 
W. Vonnoh. 

The first impression one received on entering the galleries—and 
the same was true at the Pittsburg exhibition—is one of disappoint- 


DAY LILIES 
By Robert Reid 


ment that portraiture should so largely predominate in the canvases. 
The place of honor in the exhibition is given to Sargent’s portrait of 
General Ian Hamilton, and in all the rooms portraits are so numerous 
as in a sense to overshadow the rest of the pictures. Many of these 
are professedly portraits, and others are portraits in the guise of studies 
or arrangements. 

That much of the finest technique and best color-work is exhibited 
in these portrait pictures, one is forced to admit.* Comparatively 
few people, however, are striking enough, or winsome enough, to be 
of general interest in an exhibition, and the spectator’s thought is 
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transferred from 
the performance to 
the performer, to 
whose cleverness 
or lack of clever- 
ness attention is 
directed. The 
average attendant 
at an exhibition 
welcomes a picture 
in the contempla- 
tion of which he 
can forget the 
artist, andin whose 
charms he can rev- 
el forgetful of crit- 
icism or eulogy. 
From this stand- 
point the minority 
of the exhibits at 
the academy—the 
genre pictures, 
landscapes, and 
seascapes—is ad- 
mittedly the most 
attractive part of 
the display. 
Extended notice 
THE NEW LIFE can be given of no 
By F. Edwin Elwell one picture. Sar- 
gent’s three-quar- 
ter-length profile portrait of General Hamilton naturally com- 
mands notice in its place of honor, but one feels that despite the 
brilliant technique displayed by the artist, and the pathetic force of 
the gaunt, sickly subject, the painting is inferior to some other 
portraits in the exhibition. Zorn’s portrait of Halsey Ives has a pic- 
torial strength, and Thomas Eakins’s portrait of Louis Kenton has 
a simplicity and vigor one misses in the Hamilton portrait. One 
prefers Sargent’s full-face portrait of the same subject to the profile 
on exhibition. 

Eakin’s portrait of Mr. Kenton is a masterpiece of correct por- 
traiture, devoid of all flattery, but instinct with the strong individu- 
ality of the subject. It betrays intimate acquaintance and close 
study. It is a pictorial expression of character which could only 
result from the closest communion between painter and subject. 
Zorn’s work, too, is artistic and sympathetic, broadly treated and 
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unusually good in its tones. To 
many, the Ives portrait will seem a 
better piece of work than Zorn’s much 
vaunted pictures of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland. 

J. J. Shannon's portrait of Mrs. 
Shannon, transferred from Pittsburg 
to Philadelphia, is another of the 
pictures in which one finds disap- 
pointment. Its theatricality is too 
self-assertive, both in pose and col- 
oring, to be thoroughly pleasing, and 
despite many fine qualities, one feels 
that the picture would be immeasur- 
ably improved were is simpler and 
more natural in itstreatment. Cecilia 
Beaux, too, seems to be unfortunate 
in her exhibits this year. In former 
years her work carried off the Temple 
gold medal and the gold medal of the —_ Girt wirH MIRROR 
Academy, and-won for her the Mary By Edmund C. Tarbell 
Smith prize four times. Her portrait of 











Mrs. Park,exhibited 
this year, however, 
while showing good 


draughtsmanship 
and pleasing detail, 
is sadly lacking in 
the elements of 
personality, and 
must be ranked 
much below the 
usual standard of 
the artist. Her por- 
trait of a child ina 
red blouse is more 
pleasing and more 
thoroughly charac- 
teristic. 

The two canvases 
shown by Robert 
Henri, ‘‘TheGreen 
Cape” anda“Young 
Woman in an Old- 
fashioned Dress,” 


IN THE BOUDOIR 
are two of the best 


By Fred Dana Marsh 
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things that Mr. 
Henri has exhibit- 
ed. They are, how- 
ever, not new, both 
having been exhib- 
ited in former ex- 
hibitions. They 
display a better 
technique anda 
surer touch than his 
“*Café Terrace,’’ a 
garden group that 
is too vague and in- 
determinate to bear 
the stamp of excel- 
lence. Robert Von- 
noh’s canvases are 
all good, but are all 
lacking in the char- 
acteristics that 
would make them 
in any sense remark- 
able. Perhaps the 
best of the lot isa 
portrait of himself, 
painted by the artist 
in accordance with 
the custom of the 
TO THE TIGERS National Academy 
a o> rere on his admission 
into that body. The 
likeness is exceptionally good, as is also that of Mrs. Vonnoh (Bessie 
Potter), also on exhibition. Association lends to both these pictures 
much of their interest. 

Of the remaining portraits, one may mention, as worthy of special 
note, Mr. Eakins’s ‘‘Archzologist” and ‘‘Antiquated Music,’’ the 
former being a likeness of Professor Stewart Culin and the latter 
of Mrs. Frismuth, John Lambert's portrait of Mrs. Mercer, Albert 
Rosenthal’s portraits of George C. Pierie and Mrs. F., and J. McLure 
Hamilton’s portraits of D. Ceval Thompson and Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Mr. Eakins’s two canvases are especially fine pieces of work, but 
are not equal to his portrait of Mr. Kenton, referred to above. 
Mr. Rosenthal’s Pierie canvas is likewise an excellent likeness, while 
the Hamilton portraits, just mentioned, though delicate in treatment, 
are decidedly less interesting and effective than his large pastel, the 
‘*“Old Welsh Woman.’”’ 
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One should also mention William M. Chase's fine portrait of his 
pupil, Miss Mary Shepherd Lukens, which bears the title ‘‘ Lady with 
a Rose,’’ and the contributions of J. W. Alexander, who alone is 
accorded the privilege of hanging his pictures in a group, his eleven 
paintings adorning the north transept, and making one of the best 
displays in the exhibition. Three of these are from Paris, the best 
known, though not the most attractive one, being his portrait of 
Rodin. With the grace and beauty of Mr. Alexander’s young 
women, the public is familiar, and his contributions of this year are 
fully up to the exhibits of former occasions in point of daintiness and 
delicacy. Perhaps the most charming of the painter's canvases at 
the Academy this year is his beautiful ‘* Portrait of a Little Girl.”’ 

In general terms, it may be said that the work of the less known 
portraitists shows a decided improvement over last year. Miss Mary 
F. R. Clay, Miss Mary Smyth Perkins, Miss E lizabeth L. Bloomfield, 
Miss Ellen W. Ahrens, Miss Alice Mumford, and Meyer Dantzig all 
show canvases far above the average in merit and full of promise for 
future achievements. 

A larger percentage of the landscapes and seascapes than of the 
portraits have been seen on former occasions, and have already been 
commented on in BRusH AND PenciL. Ben Foster's prize landscape, 
**Misty Moonlight Night,’’ and Sergeant Kendall's beautiful picture, 


‘““AND HE VANISHED OUT OF THEIR SIGHT” 
By H. 0. Tanner 
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‘‘The End of Day,’’ which won the third prize at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, were brought from !Pittsburg, and have been described and 
reproduced in this magazine. ‘The entire group of Alexander Har- 
rison’s marines were brought from Chicago, as was also Du Mond’s 
theatrical nightmare, ‘‘To 
the Tigers,’’ and many an- 
other canvas by Childe Has- 
sam, Walter McEwen, Gari 
Melchers, Charles H. Davis, 
and other well-known 
artists. At the time of the 
Chicago exhibition. these 
pictures were all discussed 
in BRUSH AND PENCIL, and 
it would be a needless repe- 
tition to give them more 
than a passing notice here. 

Suffice it to say that of 
the men named, the work 
of Charles H. Davis stands 
out conspicuously in the 
Academy’s galleries, as it 
did in those of the Chicago 
Art Institute, as among the 
finest examples of land- 
scapes in the display. His 
four canvases exhibited 
here are admittedly works 
of the highest order, and 
are notable for their frank, 
simple treatment, their fine 
natural coloring, and their 
exceptional atmospheric 
effects. His ‘“SsSummer 
Clouds’’ especially is a 
masterly renderingofadiffi- . 

: I WILL GIVE YOU REST 
cult theme—simply a _ gy anna Lea Merritt 
stretch of uninviting plain — Copyright, Raphael Tuck & Son 
beneath a broad expanse of 
sky, with little to hold one’s interest save the wonderful natural effects 
produced by the artist’s brush. 

Comparable with this, perhaps, is ‘‘The Hillside,’’ by Harry Van 
der Weyden, which is also notable for its simplicity and for its 
majestic cloud forms. This picture comes from Paris, where its 
remarkable qualities won for its painter a bronze medal. 

Henry O. Tanner has several canvases of very unequal merit, the 
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best of which, probably, is ‘‘Christ Among the Doctors,’’ in which 
he has broken away from traditions, and made the youthful Christ 
a typical Jewish lad. This picture, however, lacks Tanner's best 
color effects, and is inferior in this regard to his ‘Departure into 
Egypt.’’ His ‘‘Mary”’ is too severe to be pleasing, and his ‘‘He 
Vanished Out of Their Sight’? is devotional and dramatic, but 
suggestive of crudity. 

The contributions of John La Farge and Winslow Homer are not 
equal to the earlier efforts of these painters, though Homer’s ‘‘Signal 


MR. CHAMPLIN’S PASTURE LOT 
3y Henry W. Ranger. 


of Distress"’ is full of force and action. Colin Campbell Cooper and 
Mrs. Emma Lampert Cooper send five canvases of more than ordinary 
merit. Mr. Chase’s three landscapes also disclose fine qualities, as 
do H. H. La Thangue’s ‘‘Cutting the Bracken,’’ and Edward Red- 
field’s ‘‘A Night Scene on the Seine at Paris,’’ both of which come 
from the Paris Exposition, and H. W. Ranger’s half-dozen canvases, 
all of which show a leaning toward the Barbizon school. 

Of the other landscape artists represented in the exhibition, the 
best known are Alden J. Weir, Charles H. Woodbury, Ross Turner, 
Twatchman, Edward F. Rook, Austin Needham, Leonard Ochtman, 
Joseph Jefferson, Birge Harrison, R. Swain Gifford, Bruce Crane, 
William M. Coffin, Charles Warren Eaton, and Dwight Blaney. 
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The contributions of these artists are varied in character, and are in 
every sense eminently creditable. 

The display of black-and-white work is the best shown at the 
Academy for many years, while the exhibition of water-colors is cor- 
respondingly inferior. Among the exhibitors of black-and-white 
drawings Alice Barber Stephens sends four, Charlotte Harding three, 
Violet Oakley five, and Jessie Wilcox Smith eight—examples of 


DUTCH FISHER FOLK 
By Antoinette De Forest Parsons 


recent work, all of which are characteristic and of high excellence. 
The work of the other contributors is equally good, though naturally 
the black-and-white display commands less attention and evokes less 
praise than the oils. The page designs of Henry McCarter and the 
calendars of Kay Womrath are worthy of mention for their decorative 
effects. The miniaturists, who are well represented, have also a com- 
mendable exhibition. 

A word only can be said of the exhibition of sculpture. The 
display comprises fifty-seven exhibits, many of them of more than 
ordinary merit. The best are Laessle’s strong bust of an East 
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Indian boy, two figures by Daniel 
Chester French for the Hunt Me- 
morial, and a bronze bust of Ben- 
jamin B. Comegys by Alexander 
Stirling Calder. 

As might naturally be expected, 
the exhibition draws its largest con- 
tingent from the local artists. Of 
the eighty-seven Philadelphia con- 
tributors, several have been specifi- 





GENERAL IAN HAMILTON 
By John S. Sargent 


Miss A. M. Archambault, Helen 
Josephine Baker, Mary W. Bonsali, 
Ralph I. Boyer, Susan H. Bradley, 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, John 
Bright, John Conner, J. Frank 
Copeland, Charles E. Dana, Nicola 
D’ Ascenzo, who shows a fine little 
landscape, Elinor Earle, Marie 
Houghton, May Haydock, Lucille 
Hinckle, David Wilson Jordan, 
Maria Kirk, Frank Le Brun Kirk- 
patrick, Elsa Koring, Anita Le Roy, 
Marguerite Lippincott, Ellen Ma- 
cauley, William W. MacIntosh, 
James Magee, Charles F. Marple, 
J. Edward Mason, Henry C. Mer- 
cer, Thornton Oakley, Amy Otis, 
Caroline Peart, Adam Pietz, Fred 





cally mentioned and the rest can 
only be referred to. The _ best 
known of these are: Rachel Alsop, 


OLD WELSH WOMAN 
By J. McLure Hamilton 
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L. Pitts, George Walter Dawson, Margaret Redmond, Lillian R. 
Reed, Harriet Sartain, Katharine M. Schmidt, W. Elmer Schofield, 
Henrietta Shrewsbury, Emily Drayton Taylor, Frank Walter Taylor, 
Margaretta Taylor, Fanny Tewksbury, E lizabeth Thomas, Paul K. M. 
Thomas, Frederick Vogt, Adele M. Von Helmbold, Agnes Watson, 
and Elizabeth Watson. 

Apart from any consideration of individual artists, the exhibition 
has a special significance. It is a witness of the gradual but pro- 
nounced improvement of American art, and is therefore prophetic of 


GOING HOME 
By Belle Haven 


the exalted rank native artists as a class will ultimately enjoy. At 
all times there will be painters and sculptors whose productions will 
command public attention by their unusual merit, men whom art 
critics will love to compare with the genuises of the Old World. But 
these men, after all, are the exceptions. The average excellence of 
the minor performers is a matter of greater import to our national art. 

It is flattering to our pride that the world should recognize the 
abilities of Sargent, Chase, Alexander, Whistler, Harrison, and men 
of equal note. But the promise of men of less world-wide fame is 
even more a cause for congratulation. It rests with them to perpetu- 
ate the art their predecessors have established. Exhibitions like 
that of the Academy of the Fine Arts clearly demonstrate that there 
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are now American artists whose names are comparatively unfamiliar 
to the public who are doing work in no sense inferior to that of 
certain European artists whose names are household words. The 
Academy's list of exhibitors this year is rich in names of this class, 
and too much emphasis cannot be laid on the high standard of the 
work of the native artists who as yet have attained little more than a 
local reputation. MeELviILLE E. Wricur. 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. J. J. SHANNON 
By J. J. Shannon 
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THE INVINCIBLE ARMY 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
From *‘ Americans.’’ Copyright, tg00o, R. H. Russell 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON, ILLUSTRATOR 


A shrewd observer has said that in France a man is first an artist 
and then an illustrator. The implication of this epigram is not that 
black-and-white drawings take rank over oils and water-colors. In 
common acceptance, they do not and never will. The limitations 
placed upon an artist in black-and-white are such as to preclude any 
arrogant assumption of superiority. He can only suggest what the 
artist in color depicts. The statement means simply that in France 
line-drawing is recognized as a specialized form of artistic creation 
worthy of the highest talent, and one for whose best results natural 
aptitude and the most adequate foundation in the way of training are 
necessary. 

If one were asked to explain the marked success of Charles Dana 
Gibson as an illustrator, one could not do better than to adduce 
this trite saying respecting the line-artists of France. Mr. Gibson, 
in a sense, is a post-graduate—first an artist and then an illustrator. 
He is in love with his particular form of work. He recognizes its 
dignity and importance, and recognizing these, he is a pen-and-ink 
artist by preference. He can paint a good picture, but he says that 
he has not the inclination or the time to do so. 

Above all, having adopted a medium of expression worthy in his 
eyes of his abilities, he has schooled himself in every way to get the 
best possible results from his art. He has even renounced multi- 
plicity of characters for the sake of a comparatively few characters 
in the drawing of which he excels. The popularity he has attained 
would imply that he acted wisely in the adoption of this policy. 


a 
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THE MORNING NOTE 

By Charles Dana Gibson 

From ‘*‘ Americans,’’ R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Gibson is doubtless to be regarded as one of the foremost of 
modern illustrators. His versatility, however, is that of ideas, and 
not of types. Few artists have acquired equal reputation with as few 
distinct characters. One might almost say that he has been the 
creature of his chosen models. 

His American girls*are one American girl—his favorite, and for 
acertain class of pictures, almost his sole female model. One sees 
and recognizes her pretty face and superb figure in scores of pictures, 
and frequently many times in the same picture, the variant being a 
different pose or a different costume. In glorifying her he has given 
himself a unique distinction and won for himself an enviable renown. 
A few strong male characters are equally in evidence in his work. 

In justification of the policy adopted by Gibson, a few words of 
Walter Crane may here be cited. ‘‘Every artist,’ says he, ‘‘sooner 
or later, by means of his selective, adaptive sense, finds a method in 
the use of line to suit his own personality—to suit his own individual 
aim in artistic expre sion—and in course of time it becomes a char- 
acteristic manner, by means of which his work is instantly known, 
like a friend’s handwriting. Now, what determines this choice, this 
personal selection, over and above necessities of method and material, 
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it would be difficult to say, unless 
we had more minute knowledge of 
the natural history of a human being 
than we are likely to possess.”’ 

Gibson’s work is sat generis— 
one can tell it as far as one can see 
it. He has considered carefully his 
own tastes and his own natural bent 
of mind, and has followed selective 
methods in the matter of form and 
material best suited to his needs. 
Crane calls this selection by an in- 
dividual artist the dialect of line. 
And he who studies Gibson’s draw- 
ings will readily admit that his artis- 
tic dialect is a most pleasing one. — fee 

: ‘ FROM “THE ADVENTURES 
It is not the suggestion of a brogue, og mr. pipp” 

Copyright, 1900, R. H. Russell 





not the indication of a re- \ 
cent immigrant from the 
Fatherland, not the witness Yj 


of racial characteristics or 4 
provincial peculiarities. It Y 
is essentially genteel, cul- Y 


tured, fashionable, prone to V/; 
savor of the favored of for- “ 
tune rather than of the un- 
favored majority. 

In a word, the essential 
feature of Gibson’s work is, 
that with a comparatively 
limited number of well- 
selected faces and figures 
which he has learned by 
heart and could draw ac- 
curately by mere force of 
habit, he undertakes to ex- 
ploit the follies and foibles 
of his time, using methods 
in keeping with gentility, 
and leaving the bludgeon to 
cartoonists of coarser grain. 
THE DEBUTANTE He is a wit, a humorist, 
Seriaetas Cane Citane a satirist in line. His satire 


From “ Americans,”’ R. H. Russell, Publisher ¥ a . 
Copyright, 1899, Charles Scribner’s Sons is never acrid or libelous, 
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but on the contrary, is of that peculiar class that provokes a smile 
rather than a thought of criticism. His humor, too, comes naturally 
and spontaneously, and one never feels that it is forced. In most of 
his work there is the element of daintiness and grace, coupled with an 
unusual strength of line. 

One would wish to see in his drawings some other face than that 
of Miss Clark as the ideal American belle—hers is American, but 


LUNCHEON 

By Charles Dana Gibson 

From “‘ Americans,”’ R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


typically American only by courtesy. One would welcome fat men 
with variations as regards amplitude of girth and jocularity of coun- 
tenance, and thin men with more pronounced dissimilarities in point 
of leanness and length of face; but one is forced to admit that Gibson 
has chosen his characters wisely for his purpose, and one is therefore 
inclined to pardon reiteration for the sake of the admirable effects 
produced. Indeed, if one felt inclined to quarrel with Gibson for his 
constant use of the same model or models, to be consistent one would 
have to criticise many artists who have attained distinction for the 
same practice—Bisson, for the famous beauty who graces so many of 
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his paintings; Ridgway Knight, for his peasant girl in sabots and 
kerchief; Burne-Jones, for that spiritualized product of hot-bed 
rearing, whose face and form he painted so persistently; and many 
another artist of a few models. ° 

Few artists have produced more finished pictures in the same 
length of time than has Gibson, and this is due not less to his careful 
training and to the facility he has acquired in readily manipulating 








SOME PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 

By Charles Dana Gibson 

From “‘ Americans,”” R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner's Sons 


his lines for the desired effect, than to his habits of industry and to 
the fact that much of his work has been turned out to fill orders. 
His mastery of his art was acquired under good masters. He was 
born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, September 14, 1867, and lived in 
Boston until he was eight years of age. Thence he moved with his 
family to Flushing, Long Island. From his earliest years the making 
of pictures was his delight, and while perhaps he gave no evidence 
of remarkable precocity, the faculty he discovered of turning out 
clever sketches impromptu led his family to abet his ambition to 
become an artist. 

He began his studies at the Art Students’ League in New York 
at the age of seventeen, and continued in that institution during 1883 
and 1884. In 1886 he’made his debut as an artist for the periodicals, 
but three years later he gave up work and went to Paris, where, in 
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1889, he was enrolled as one of the students at Julien’s. After this 
period of study he again resumed active work as an illustrator, and 
has kept at it steadily until the present time, taking a studio in New 
York. 

This life of industry has only been broken by travel, which was 
resorted to to enlarge his outlook and furnish him new suggestions. 





INDIAN SUMMER 

By Charles Dana Gibson 
From ‘* Americans,”’ R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1899, Charles Scribner’s Sons 







He spent a year in Paris, 1893-94, a year in London, 1895-96, and 
a winter in Munich, 1898. These trips abroad are to be regarded as 
periods of study rather than of diversion, and he made good use of 
them in acquiring material for pictures subsequently published. 

At the outset of his career, Gibson was fortunate in interesting 
leading Eastern publishers in his work. They saw in the sketches 
submitted to them the evidence of unusual ability and the prospect 
of an essentially new line of pictorial work. There had been no 
dearth of clever artists, but Gibson wisely cultivated a specialty, the 
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interpretation in line of the social life of the higher class, and this 
specialty soon gave him a certain precedence, so that his drawings 
became a vogue. He was shrewd enough, as a business man, to see 


THE EVENING 

By Charles Dana Gibson 

From *‘ Americans,”” R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1899, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


the value of his particular field, and he wisely chose his models for 
a given end. 

Above all, he cultivated the ‘‘cartoon habit.’’ He schooled him- 
self constantly to look, not so much for pretty faces or personal 
idiosyncrasies as themes for drawing, as for habits, customs, foibles, 
and the like that lent themselves to the humor or satire of his pen. 
There has brobably been no time in the last fifteen years when Gibson 
has not had all the work he wished to do. Many of his scattered 
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drawings have been gathered up and published in book form, and it 
is no small tribute to him, as an artist, that five or six hundred of 
his drawings should be deemed worthy of preservation, and should 
find ready sale among the picture-loving public. 

The reason for the popularity of his published works is not far to 
seek. Setting aside all considerations of technique and of mere 
beauty as pictures, there are few of his collected drawings that have 





THE ELEVENTH INNING 

By Charles Dana Gibson 

From ‘‘ Americans,’’ R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


not some idea wittily, humorously, satirically, or pathetically 
expressed that is worth preserving in pictorial form. 

The popular favor which Gibson soon enjoyed as a result of his 
well-executed specialty made the collection and publication of his 
drawings a profitable enterprise, and as a consequence, much of his 
best work is readily accessible, an advantage he enjoys over many 
a gifted but less fortunate contemporary. His trip to London, in 
1895-96, was followed by ‘‘London as Seen by C. D. Gibson.’* For 
this volume he also furnished the letter-press. Among his other 
volumes of published drawings are ‘‘ Humorous American Pictures,’’ 
‘*People of Dickens,’’ ‘‘Pictures of People,’’ ‘‘Sketches and 
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Cartoons,’’ ‘‘Egyptian 
Sketches,’’ ‘‘The Education 
of Mr. Pipp,’’ ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Pipp,’’ and 
‘*Americans,’’ the later pub- 
lished volumes proving no 
less popular than the earlier 
collections. 

There have not been 
wanting those who have re- 
garded the Gibson pictures 
as a fad that would have a 
short day of popularity and 
pass away like most of the 
other fads of recent years. 
When, however, a fad sur- 
vives for a period of years it 
is pretty good evidence that 
there is something behind it 
that appeals to the public, 
and this is the case with the 
Gibson drawings. 

The drawings of Gibson 


FROM “THE ADVENTURES OF MR. PIPP” 
Copyright, rg00, R. H. Russell 


have been characterized as genteel pictorial 
comedy, and probably no happier or truer 
phrase could be devised to describe them. 
They range from delicate satirical thrusts at 
social weaknesses to unqualified humor. 
from a pretty conceit gracefully expressed 
to a drawing whose lines are the embodiment 
of implied pathos, from the incongruous 
gatherings in street-cars or at ball games to 
the equally incongruous gatherings at swell 
functions. The artist goes into boulevards 
and byways, visits theaters and clubs, attends 
law courts and music halls, strolls through 
the parks and jostles with the crowd in sta- 
FROM “THE ADVENTURES ~ tions and waiting-rooms. He looks at the 


OF MR. PIPP” ; eayhees ; 
Curpiladin, com %. 0. Gani life of the metropolis with a kindly eye—he 
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has little use for suburb or rural scene unless it be some resort where 
the denizens of the metropolis congregate—and describes graphically 
what he sows, using his own inimitable means of depiction. He has 
a quick eye for the ridiculous, whether it be manifested in high or low 
estate, al he hits off absurdities in a telling way. He isa close 
student, especially of the airs, the mendacities, the gilded show of 
society in general, and of womankind in particular, and much of his 
cleverest aaa relies for its interest on its expose of social shams and 
sentimentalities. 

In short, he is the genial satirist of polite society; and as such he 





IN THE LATIN QUARTER 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
From *‘ Pictures of People.’’ Copyright, rg00, R. H. Russell 


is incomparable among present-day artists. He is no reverencer of 
customs or traditions, and there is little in sociai life too sacred in his 
eyes for a cartoon. At the same time he is no reviler or scofter, 
no would-be reformer. He does not hold shams and weaknesses up 
to scorn, he simply exposes them pictorially to amuse, to provoke 
a smile. Some one has said that the artist who can amuse without 
searing heartstrings or corrupting morals is a public benefactor, and 
measured by this canon of judgment, Gibson must be classed with 
the benefactors. 

It has long been an ambition of Gibson to illustrate Dickens, an 
enterprise his admirers would gladly see him undertake. If he should 
illustrate the works of the great novelist he assuredly would not be 
a Cruickshank in spirit or conception. His ‘‘People of Dickens’’ 
augurs well for the success of such an undertaking. This volume is 
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ON THE FERRY 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
From *‘ Americans,”” R. H. Russell, Publisher. Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner's Sons 





THE CABLE CAR 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
From ‘* Americans,’’ R. H. Russell, Publisher. Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner's Sons 
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simply a series of six stud- 
ies, ‘‘Scrooge,’’ from 
‘*Christmas Carol’’; ‘‘ Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchio- 
ness,’ from ‘‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop’’; ‘‘Mr. 
Pickwick Delivering his 
Famous Oration,’’ from 
‘The Pickwick Papers’’; 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
David Copperfield, and 
Traddles,’’ from ‘‘ David 
Copperfield’’; ‘‘Caleb 
Plummer and his Daugh- 
ter,’’ from ‘‘The Cricket 
on the Hearth’’; and ‘‘Tom 
Pinch and his Sister,’’ from 
‘*MartinChuzzlewit.’’ They 
are all excellent, and show 
a close sympathy with the 
novelist’s work. 
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FROM **THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP” 
Copyright, tg00, R. H. Russell 


Constant as has been Gibson’s work for the magazines, he has 


FROM “DRAWINGS” 
R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1899, Charles Scribner's Sons 








found time to do much _ book-illus- 
trating, and his efforts in this line 
have been no less felicitous than his 
society cartoons, in which he deals 
with love, courtship, marriage, and 
hits off ill-mated pairs, quarrels, so- 
ciety tilts, and the like. He is the 
illustrator of Richard Harding Davis 
and Mrs. Burton Harrison, and has 
made their characters stand out more 
vivid and real than even the text of 
the writers made them. He has 
illustrated Anthony Hope's ‘‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda’’ and *‘ Rupert of 
Hentzau,’" and Julia Magruder’s 
‘*The Violet,’’ and has executed a 
large number of drawings for ‘‘Stories 
of College Life,’ by A. C. Goodloe, 
and ‘*The Art of Living,’’ by Rob- 
ert Grant. 

This work, however, excellent as 
it is, must be considered secondary 
to his society cartoons. In a sense, 
the illustration of a book at best 
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is a thankless task, since the artist has limitations placed upon him 
by the character and tenor of the book, and is obliged to em- 
body in his pictures, not his own but the author’s conceptions. 
Gibson’s book illustrations, therefore, lack the life and sparkle of his 
cartoons, all of which are the embodiment of an idea, and are conse- 
quently in themselves pictorial stories. Gibson’s cartoons need no 
text, and it is in these pictures in which he speaks for himself in line 
and form that he is most at home. 

In a recent conversation, Gibson said that he began to turn out 
pictures for the publishers at the age of nineteen, and had been 
turning them out ever since, with little prospect of his curtailing his 
output. As as matter of fact, he is one of 
the most industrious, as he is one of the 

most successful, artists 
in New York. Occa- 
sionally he takes a hint 
from a friend or an as- 
signment from an edi- 
tor, and makes a pic- 
ture to fit an idea, but, 
as stated before, his 
pictures, for the most 
part, are his own ideas, 
seeking expression 
through his art. 

His method of work 
is practical and uniform. 
With his intimate 
knowledge of artistic 
requirements, cos- 
tumes, means of expres- 
sion, and the like, he 
could safely trust him- 
self to draw ideal faces 
and figures, but this, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, 
heavoids. Most of his 
work is done in his New 
York studio from mod- 
els. The faces in his 
cartoons, therefore, are 
in the main portraits in S 
line, and the poses and Wa Fj Onn Banister 

FROM “THE disposition of drapery FROM “THE 


ADVENTURES OF are never a matter of ADVENTURES OF 


MR. PIPP” 9 MR. PIPP” 
Copyright, 1900, R. H. Russell g uesswor k ° Cupi d » Copyright, 1900, R. H. Russell 
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which he is often guilty of bringing into his compositions, is practi- 
cally the only conventional figure he has borrowed from his predeces- 
sors. The rest of his characters are taken from life, and to this fact 
is due much of the effectiveness of his drawings. 

To what extent Gibson’s popularity hinges on his much-talked-of 
American girl may be a question. Certainly he made a judicious 





THE MOTHER 

By Charles Dana Gibson 

From ‘*‘ Americans,’’ R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1899, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


selection of a model. The type chosen lent itself admirably to 
society pictures, combining beauty of face, grace of form, and that 
commanding presence which, whether rightly or wrongly, is associ- 
ated with the American girl, as one of her chief characteristics. 
That the American girl of Gibson's drawings is the typical American 
girl, no one seriously contends. But every one is willing to accept 
her as such by courtesy. As an exponent of those whims and traits 
the artist wished to exploit, his model has served him admirably, and 
has doubtless contributed to his popularity by adding to his pictures 
the charm of her own personality. It is to be doubted, however, if 
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Gibson’s most effective drawing has been in limning his American girl. 
Some of his less celebrated characters are more effective as examples 
of skillful drawing. 

After all is said, however, Gibson’s fame will rest upon his versa- 
tility of ideas and the cleverness with which he has made line and 
form subserve the purpose of humorist and satirist. An illustration 


SCHOOL DAYS 

By Charles Dana Gibson 

From ‘* Americans,”’ R. H. Russell, Publisher 
Copyright, 1899, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


as such is but a phrase or sentence detached from a book and trans- 
lated into pictorial parlance, and for the most part is as meaningless 
as a detached phrase or sentence naturally would be. The cartoon, 
on the other hand, tells its own story, and is complete in itself. 
The Gibson girl is but an adjunct of his cartoons, and it is not as her 
inventor or discoverer, but as the inventor or discoverer of a genteel 
and taking kind of pictorial humor and satire, that he has won fame 
throughout English-speaking communities. 
FREDERICK W. Morton. 
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FRONT VIEW OF AN INNER TEMPLE 
Courtesy H. Deakin 


JAPANESE WOOD-CARVING 


The art of Japan has of recent years become the subject of the 
most careful study throughout the western world, and many of the 
ablest artists of the Occident have humbly borrowed from their 
Oriental brethren. When the haughty but mistaken isolation of the 
Japanese was broken, and Europeans began to overrun the island, the 
art treasures which were secured and carried to the western markets 
were a source of wonder to those who previously had been unac- 
quainted with the unique treatment of form and line and the rich, 
subdued coloring that obtained in the Mikado’s empire. Even the 
cheaper grades of work and the Europeanized prints became a vogue. 
As the better class of products found their way westward, their excep- 
tional cleverness and beauty maintained the interest that was at first 
excited largely by the element of the unusual, and the influence of 
Japanese design and Japanese coloring soon began to be felt in the 
art, especially the decorative art, of the west. 

In this study of Japanese art, however, wood-carving was singu- 
larly overlooked, which is due probably to the fact that only miniature 
carvings, the well-known wetsuke, or ornaments for pouches and gar- 
ments, were brought to Europe. And yet, in no country in the 
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world has wood-carving been practiced to such an extent and 
carried to such a degree of perfection as in Japan. 

In the island empire, wood sculpture is more common than sculp- 
ture in stone is in the western world. It is the prevailing form of 
ornamentation, both exteriorly and interiorly, for temple and mansion, 
and even for cottage. It is only by visiting the country, and actually 
seeing its wealth of artistic wood sculpture, that one can form an idea 
of its extent and beauty. 

It should be noted here that wood-carving in Japan was the direct 
outgrowth of certain conditions. As is commonly known, sculpture 
in stone in the west assumed importance with the development of 
architecture, and was most freely used in cathedrals and public build- 
ings where length of time could be had for its elaboration and public 
funds could be commanded to meet the expense. The initial stages 
of wood-carving in Japan were precisely the same, and the greater 
ease with which fine wood sculpture could be effected, and its rela- 
tively smaller expense, are probably responsible for its greater preva- 
lence in buildings of a cheaper character. 

That wood should be selected as the medium in which the 
Japanese should work out their ideals is due primarily to the preva- 
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AN INNER TEMPLE 
Courtesy H. Deakin 
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lence of earthquakes and earth tremors, which virtually forbade the 
erection of stone buildings. Disastrous experiences, often repeated, 
early taught the Japanese builders to construct all their edifices of 
a material well calculated to withstand seismic disturbances. Besides 
this, there was at hand abundant timber capable, by its texture, of 
withstanding the ravages of time. There are to-day in Japan temples 
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CARVED FRIEZE OF AN INNER TEMPLE 
Courtesy H. Deakin 


ten or more centuries old in which the sharp lines of the wood sculp- 
tures scarcely show the signs of wear. 

As might naturally be expected under these conditions, wood- 
carvers in Japan assumed a rank and importance comparable with the 
position occupied by the sculptors in stone and marble in the palmiest 
days of Greek art; and as has been well said, Hidaro Jingro, the first, 
as he was perhaps the greatest, of the Japanese wood carvers, was as 
much reverenced in his country as Phidias was in Greece. 

Wood sculpture, in a sense, became a national art, and when once 
it had become adopted in the country, it was refined and elaborated in 
every particular, with the one possible exception of portraiture, during 
succeeding ages. The work was more boldly conceived and was exe- 
cuted with an ever-greater measure of nicety. Indeed, the material 
used gave opportunity for effects that could scarcely be approximated 
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TEMPLE FRIEZE AND CEILING, EMPEROR'S ROOM 
Courtesy H. Deakin 


in a medium as hard and brittle as stone, and wood, rather than being 
a detriment to the art of carving, proved an advantage. 

The accompanying illustrations will give some suggestion of the 
rich and beautiful forms produced in wood sculpture by the artists 
who followed Japan’s first great carver, Hidaro Jingro. They are 

made from photographs taken by royal edict and not designed to go 
out of the empire. They were secured, however, by Henry Deakin 
from the photographer, and it is by courtesy of Mr. Deakin that they 
are now reproduced for the first time. An art which sprang up and 
bloomed in such wondrous beauty, and with which the western world 
has so little to offer in comparison, is worthy of the careful attention 
of American students. 

It would appear that the art of wood-carving in Japan was for 
a long time employed exclusively for the decoration of temples, and 
was only gradually used for the ‘embellishment of secular buildings. 
The first impetus came from Korea, and the first teachers the Japan- 
ese had were Korean artists. It is even maintained by specialists 
that a higher degree of excellence in figure sculpture obtained during 
the age immediately following the introduction of wood-carving into 
Japan than was ever reached in later times by the native sculptors. 
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‘*The actual history of carving in wood,’* says William Ander- 
son, ‘‘is closely associated with that of Buddhism, the earliest sculp- 
tors of whom mention is made in the Ni-hon-gi having been 


WOOD-CARVINGS IN TEMPLE OF IEYASU 
Courtesy H. Deakin 


engaged for the purpose of building Buddhist temples and making 
idols. At this time the occupations of carpenter, architect, and 
sculptor appeared to have been united into a single guild. Thus 
artisans who displayed more than common skill in the use of the 
tools were selected for the task of cutting flowers, birds, and other 
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ornamental work required for the decoration of the building, or of its 
internal equipment of altars, tables, etc., but were not especially 
distinguished above their fellows, and probably shared with them in 
the more mechanical labors of the calling.” 


ENTRANCE TO INNER TEMPLE OF IEYASU 
Courtesy H. Deakin 


It is not the purpose of this article to trace, even in outline, the 
history of wood-carving from the establishment of a native school of 
sculptors in the seventh century. Suffice it to say, that throughout 
the Japan of to-day one may find innumerable remarkable examples 
of the art, both in figure sculpture and in sculpture of a purely orna- 
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mental character, that would put to the blush the most noted wood- 
carvers of the western world. 

To the natives these sculptures mean more than mere decoration. 
Being intimately connected with the decoration of temples, wood- 
carving in Japan is almost of necessity closely linked with the reli- 
gious beliefs and legends of the country. Much even of the 
architectural embellishment of secular buildings has thus a symbolic 
significance, which leads back by belief or tradition to earlier days. 
The idol sculptures scarcely meet the requirements of western taste, 
savoring more or less of the grotesque and even of the repellant, but 
the carvings of a purely ornamental character are superb, both in 
conception and in execution. 

We of the west naturally have most interest in the architectural 
embellishments and will find most profit in studying the purely deco- 
rative work. This, however, was the culmination of seven or eight 
centuries of effort, and one can scarcely pass over in silence these 
centuries during which the Japanese wood-carver was an idol-maker. 
From the sixth to the sixteenth century the Japanese idol-maker 
worked under the direction of Korean and Chinese teachers, and 
followed closely Korean and Chinese models. 

He commonly painted or gilded his wooden statues, and sought 
to invest them with some suggestion of life other than that of mere 
form. His larger statues were made of several pieces of wood, 
securely and deftly fastened together in such a way as to disguise the 
joints, and his smaller statues carved from a single piece of timber he 
often covered with a composition which was lacquere d and decorated 
in such a way as to give results surpassing the skill of western artists. 

Of course the majority of these statues are destitute of character 
and individuality, but many of them are wonderfully lifelike and 
show a study of human anatomy which we are not wont to credit to 
the Japanese. As eminent a specialist in Japanese art matters as 
Mr. Anderson is forced to conclude that many of the Japanese 
wooden statues still extant and in good condition are exceptionally 
fine models of portraiture, reproducing the features of individuals with 
complete accuracy. 

The art of idol-making reached its highest development in the 
sixteenth century, and this was the beginning of the era of purely 
decorative work. Wood-sculpture for architectural decoration did 
not become prevalent as an elaborate system much before the six- 
teenth century. Tentative efforts in this branch of the art, however, 
were doubtless made at a much earlier period. The temples and 
residences at first were severely plain and savored of Chinese models, 
and the first pretentious architectural carvings were those employed 
in the mausolea of Shiba, Uyneo, and Nikko. 

The leader in this new movement was a simple carpenter, Hidaro 
Jingro, in 1594. He, in a sense, was to Japanese wood-carving 
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what Hokusai was to Japanese drawing, and his work attracted so 
much attention that architectural wood-carving became a vogue, and 
the sculptors, whose work had previously been limited to the execu- 
tion of mechanical designs and conventional flowers, soon banded 
themselves into a guild and developed their art to the highest degree. 
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EMPEROR’S ROOM, SHOWING PANELS IN PLACE 
Courtesy H, Deakin 


As has been well said, wood-carving soon became the life and soul 
of Japanese architecture, and it stands to-day unique and unsurpassed. 

The Japanese wood-carvers are pre-eminent in this, that even in 
the commoner kinds of purely decorative work, they are creative 
artists. They are not slavishly bound to set forms or rules, and do 
not interminably wreak changes on a few conventional models. 
Every artist designs for himself and gives free play to his imagina- 
tion. He discloses thé most careful study of the real and the liveliest 
fancy as to the unreal. Asa consequence, his work speaks to. the 
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beholder in ever-varying tones, and displays the beauties of nature 
and the fantastic conceptions of he mythical world in almost endless 
forms. 

Japanese wood sculpture, therefore, is not a monotonous repetition 
of conventional forms, but is instinct with the individuality and genius 
of the carver. For this reason the wood-carvings of the island appeal 
to one practically in the same way as do paintings of the western 
world, and one finds in them virtually the same sort of pleasure. 

In the better class of buildings in Japan, and especially in the 
temples, one finds the greatest variety of animal and floral enrich- 
ments—lions, tigers, unicorns, tapirs, mythical creatures, delicate 
bamboo effects, leaves and flowers of every description, animals held 
sacred by religious belief and tradition, birds of every description, 
landscapes with hill, valley, and stream, and skies with fine cloud 
effects. All these are executed in the better class of work with 
a correctness and precision that give evidence not merely of the 
wonderful skill of the artists, but of a loving, painstaking devotion to 
details foreign to the same art in any other portion of the world. 
Even the conventional geometrical patterns have a beauty and deli- 
cacy never approximated in corresponding work in the west. 

‘The Japanese wood-carvers, moreover, are not merely artists in 
the designing and execution of their beautiful embellishments: they 
are also artists in the placing of them. One finds wood sculptures in 
Japanese edifices in every place that lends itself to adornment—on the 
roofs, under the eaves, on the doors and door-posts, on the walls and 
ceilings, in fact, everywhere where we of the west specialize our orna- 
mentation and call into play a different kind of art. 

Small patterns or compositions with fine detail are invariably 
placed for inspection at close range of vision, while coarser designs 
or patterns to which distance lends an added effect are executed on 
the higher portions of the structures. Some kinds of work are 
designed to be looked at from one direction only, and are employed 
in those corners or positions where they cannot suffer by inspection 
from a direction not contemplated by the artist. In a word, the 
architectural wood sculptures of Japan give evidence of a complete 
and carefully elaborated system that is theoretically correct. 

Speaking in general terms, the wood-carvings of Japan may be 
divided into four classes. First, there are low-relief carvings in solid 
wood, produced with clear-cut chisel strokes and left sharply defined 
in all their outlines. Then there are high-relief carvings in solid 
wood, treated in the boldest and sharpest manner, with strong con- 
trasts of light and shade. These effects are produced by graduations 
of surface, by deeply sunk hollows, and occasionally by under-cutting. 
This is the class of wood-carving usually employed where it can be 
seen from only one direction. A third class are the pierced carvings, 
probably the most characteristic class of architectural wood-carvings 
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used in the temples. This kind of work lends itself to the richest 
and most varied designs, and the effects produced are really remark- 
able. The spaces between the ornamental forms are carefully cut 
out so that the design, be it bird or beast or flower, stands out con- 
spicuously, with nothing to detract from or mar its beauty. 
Examples of this class of work may be seen in the accompanying 





INNER GATE OF TEMPLE 
Courtesy H. Deakin 


engraving. Lastly, there are the relief incrusted carvings, commonly 
used for panels. It is this type of work more than any other that 
gives opportunities to the sculptors for pictorial effects, rarely if ever 
attempted by wood-carvers of the west. Many of these carved 
panels, to be found in temples and secular buildings, might appro- 
priately be framed and hung up for their picture value. 

It was a short and natural step from the beauty of mere form to 
that of color, and the wood-carvers of the island were net slow to take 
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it. Shortly after wood-carvings became the accepted form of archi- 
tectural embellishment, the artists undertook to enrich their work by 
painting and gilding. In this they sought to be consistent with 
nature. If the design were a bird, care was taken to make the colors 
true to life, various shades of green were used in the depiction of 





CARVED WOOD PANEL IN EMPEROR’S ROOM 
Courtesy H. Deakin 


foliage, flowers were tinted to look real, and fruits were dashed with 
red or gold to simulate ripeness. 

It is mainly the architectural sculptures to which the reader's 
attention is directed, and the carving of masks and wetsuke may be 
passed with a mere reference. Great ingenuity was developed in the 
manufacture of both these classes of products, but they lack the 
charm and the dignity of the greater works. 

Wood-carving, as we are accustomed to see it in Europe and 
America, is scarcely a suggestion of the wonderful sculptures that 
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may everywhere be seen in Japan. and art students have been led to 
assign causes for the remarkable facility of the Japanese sculptors. 
Some have seen in them a special intuitive power, rarely or never 
found among western artists, while others have attributed the remark- 
able results obtained to a superior method of education. A\rtistic as 


CARVED WOOD PANEL IN EMPEROR’S ROOM 
Courtesy H. Deakin . 


the Japanese commonly are and clever as they are as workmen, the 
supposition of a special gift is scarcely admissible. The closest 
students of the art of Japan, therefore. have been led to credit the 
wonderful carvings that abound in that country to the painstaking 
and elaborate methods of instruction used by the teachers—methods 
designed to develop every facility necessary for the execution of the 
highest class of work. ‘Ricnarp Henry WortHincron. 





AMERICAN ART INDUST 
MANUFACTURE OF WALL-PAPER 


Of the wholesome advice given by John Ruskin, no injunction was 
more important, and none has been productive e of better results, than 
his insistent admonition to improve the character and quality of 
mural decorations. The critic, reformer, and friend of the masses 
plead—and plead wisel y—for the home, on the ground that it was more 
vital that the habitations in which we live should have tastefully 
decorated walls than the public buildings which we rarely visit. 
And it is to the credit of the American designers and manufacturers 
that they have done so much within the last two decades on the 
lines laid down by Ruskin. 

It has become almost a conventional form of speech to refer to 
the centennial year as the birth of the American Renaissance in art. 
Certainly it was-the beginning of new tastes and new methods in the 
matter of wall-paper. At the great exposition at Philadelphia a 
twelve-color printing machine was exhibited, which turned out 
thousands of rolls of wall-paper in the presence of visitors. That 
machine, however wonderful as was its work, was but the prototype 
of the machines of the present time, and its finished product was but 
a promise of the finer wall-papers turned out by-the best manufac- 
turers of to-day. 

At that time the purely American wall-paper was scarcely beauti- 
ful. Even the imported papers were of a comparatively inferior 
quality, since the Old World manufacturers had not yet felt the stimu- 
lus and influence of the demand from this side of the Atlantic. 
This influence has since quickened the English and French wall-paper 
makers more than the demands of their home markets. To-day the 
most varied and most original wall-papers are made in this country, 
and as a consequence, the demand for imported products has greatly 
decreased. 

An important factor in this wonderful development is the varied 
architecture of the land, covering, as it does, every known school 
and period, and combining all types and classes until they seem 
actually to have resolved themselves into new forms and styles. 
Diversity of needs has naturally given rise to diversity of designs, 
and the evolution of American wall- -paper has kept pace with the 
development of popular taste. 

This marked advancement in the art of printing wall-paper is, 
therefore, not wholly a measure of the skill and resources of the 

*BrusH AND Pencit is indebted to M. H. Birge & Sons Co., Buffalo, for the illustrations for this article. 
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American manufacturer: it is rather a witness of the general growth 
and cultivation of the people. The manufacturer, in point of fact, 
has often stood ready with wares far in advance of the people’s 
demands. He has naturally found that too much progress has 
entailed financial loss, and he has therefore been forced to keep 
pace with consumers, or, at best, venture but a halting step before 
them. This is quite as true to-day as it ever was. 

The proportion of really good wall-paper is not limited by a lack 


MACHINE-PRINTING OF WALL-PAPER 


of skill on the part of the producer, but by an as yet undeveloped 
taste on the part of the peovle. Wall-paper, if artistic, is a lasting 
joy, but it is this only to those whose taste has been cultivated to the 
point of appreciating it. For the masses whose tastes have not been 
so cultivated, manufacturers must perforce continue to produce a mere 
article of commerce, something that meets a demand and _ finds 
a ready sale. 

The cry sent up by some, that more art is required in wall-paper, 
is through a lack of knowledge of some interesting facts connected 
with its production. It would distress the artistic reformer to see 
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the kind of wall-paper of commerce that really “‘sells.’’ The signs, 
however, are hopeful. and the demand is making the production 
of better things profitable to manufacturers. Each year the grade 
of this popular paper, as it is called, is raised slightly, until now we 
stand far in advance of where we stood twenty years ago, with 
a bright outlook for the future. It is not, therefore, a cause for 





HAND-PRINTING OF WALL-PAPER 


distress to contemplate some of the inartistic wares one Comes across, 
for this is merely the wall-paper of commerce. 

Every grade of society must have its wall-paper. Not so with 
wrought iron nor stained glass, nor, in fact, with any other branch of 
decorative art. Wall-paper is unique in its field, asthetic and com- 
mercial, and separates itself into these classes in a subtle manner, diffi- 
cult for the expert himself to follow, but at the same time most vital. 

The constant effort of the American manufacturer of wall-paper is 
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to secure novelty, and yet each new step must have a distinct bearing 
upon what went before, although it need not resemble it at all as far 
as the unpracticed eye can detect. In no other country is this true. 
The French designers, men of almost infinite skill, have worked in 





DECORATIVE BOUQUET DESIGN 


this field of art rather after the Japanese artist, who has a limited 
number of forms, and arranges and rearranges them in an endless 
variety in securing his effects. One might almost say that the 
French designs of wall-paper had but three separate forms—one the 
set bouquet, with its surrounding scroll; one a stripe, either plain 
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or ornate; and the third, what is known as a ‘‘trail,’’ or random 
growth. The former is really the typical French pattern, and has its 
variety chiefly in its arrangement of the elements and the degree 
of perfection with which it is rendered. 

It is not at all uncommon for American and English designers, 
connected with manufacturing establishments, to visit these French 
designers in their studios and furnish them with schemes and rough 
drafts of designs, which are then very successfully amplified and 
painted by these skillful artists. But left alone, there se. ms little 
hope of the French designers arriving at the immense variety of 
styles that the American producer shows. By limiting himself to 
these few forms, the French designer reaches a wonderful degree 
of perfection in his technique, and it is this rather than the variety 
of decorative possibilities that attracts one to his work. 

The policy of the American designer and manufacturers has been 
to furnish a wide gamut of final decorative effects, rather than 
a series of carefully rendered figures, so to speak, which do not 
always resolve themselves into a pleasing whole. It is especially 
difficult to secure this great varity of forms owing to the fixed 
limitations in the sizes of the designs. Most patterns are practically 
eighteen inches square, some are twenty inches, but great skill is 
required even then to prevent all patterns looking more or less as 
though from the same mold, owing to this uniformity of dimension. 

In meeting this difficulty American designers have been singularly 
successful. 

As with all kinds of enterprise that fall within the scope of the 

art industries, the work of the designer is all-important. Primarily, 
wall-paper was but a substitute for textile fabrics, and many of the 
evils that modern designers have had to combat are a direct out- 
growth of the misdirected effort to imitate tapestries and the like. 
This imitation has checked the growth of better methods, and the 
best designers of to-day are those who, for the most part, have 
renounced time-honored models and have gone to nature for their 
suggestions. 

It will readily be seen that in the matter of wall-paper designed 
to supply the demands of the multitude, it is impossible to establish 
any absolute standard of taste. The designer, therefore, is obliged 
to study both the requirements and limitations of his art and the 
whims and notions of a varied public. With these ever in mind, he 
undertakes to get the best possible decorative results. 

Speaking in general terms, a design should be graceful, flat, with 
good balance of line and color. It should have flowing curves and 
an absence of petty detail, with a general upward growth and an 
absence of diagonal lines. It must be something inherently beauti- 
ful, devoid of the grotesque, the eccentric, and the ugly. 

The designer, therefore, must be both an idealist and an inventor 
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—an idealist, because the mere realistic reproduction of anything by 
way of a pattern in mural decoration is undesirable, even the most 
skillful copy being out of place in wall-paper; an inventor, because 
every step in general culture demands a corresponding step in designs; 
and the man without inventiveness is prone to be a servile copyist 
and to lag behind his times. 

Designers have established certain principles which it may be well 
to summarize here, that the reader may understand some of ‘the diffi- 
culties incident to the production of an artistic piece of wall-paper. 
No one portion of the design should be unduly prominent and assert 





MACHINE-PRINTING OF WALL-PAPER — DIFFERENT TYPE OF MACHINE 


itself to the detriment of the paper as awhole. All purely decorative 
designs are but a tissue of repetitions, and the lines must be so 
repeated as not to leave ugly gaps or to make awkward forms. 
Above all, no combination of lines and colors must be regarded 

a picture, but must be considered from the point of view of making 
an harmonious and graceful decoration when repeated over a broad 
expanse of surface. Hence, by an exercise of imagination, the 
designer must cultivate the habit of seeing the effect of a figure or 
combination of figures thus repeated. He must balance his forms 
and his colors with a nicety, else the product, when completed, will 
be a sorry disappointment. 

After a completed sketch is made, and is transferred to the 
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ground on which it is to serve as a decoration, the all-important 
matter of the color scheme has to be determined. Masses of color 
have to be put in broadly and simply, otherwise the colors are apt 
to look like disfiguring blots. Fine details, as a rule, are out of 
place, since they are apt to militate against artistic results and at the 
same time are a handicap to the manufacturer, since it must ever 
be borne in mind that a design that lends itself to only one color 
scheme is apt to be a financial failure. It is the old ‘question of 
tastes, cultivated and uncultivated. A given design in one color 
scheme would please a certain class of purchasers and _ possibly 
displease a more numerous class. One will demand a combination 
of blues, another of buffs, another of reds, and so on; and it is 
therefore of prime importance to the manufacturer to have designs 
that are susceptible to different treatments so as to make his accepted 
designs meet the demands of the greatest possible number of 
consumers. 

The methods of producing wall-paper are, perhaps, the most fasci- 
nating of any employed in artistic manufacturing. It seems impos- 
sible that the dainty little chamber paper, with its pink blossoms and 
moire silk background, could have come out of that great lumbering 
machine with its seemingly unpropitious environment. And yet the 
mechanical contrivances are so cunningly devised that a serious 
mishap is almost unknown. Pails of color run into little troughs 
under the machines, and ‘‘bundles’’ of paper fed in at another place 
by picturesquely spattered boys, yield just the result desired. 

Manufactureres divide all wall- paper into two general classes, 
‘hand’ and ‘‘machine.’’ The former is practically the original 
method of the ‘‘paper-stainers,’’ as they were called when the work 
was done on separate sheets of paper, long before the art of making 
a continuous strip was known. By this method many results are 
obtained which are impossible in the machine-made article, the colors 
being applied block by block, each color being allowed to dry before 
the next is applied. 

Machines are made in several sizes, those for patterns of one 
color up to the great ‘‘twelve-color’’ machines. Beyond this size it 
has not been found practicable to build them. The principle of the 
machine is very simple. It consists of a slowly revolving drum, 
or cylinder, upon the surface of which the blank paper is held while 
it engages in its rotary course, and a series of smaller rollers, each 
containing a single element of the pattern in its own color. The 
aggregation of these rollers produces the whole pattern. 

So in the case of a flower-and-leaf pattern having say twelve 
colors: the big drum carries the blank paper around until it receives 
first a series of pink blotches. Passing on its course it receives 
a number of deeper reds, and still farther on a very deep tone. If we 
stopped it there, we should see a beautiful rose, with no stems or 
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leaves. But going on, it is met by the roller whose work it is to 
print the ‘“‘light leaf,’’ as it would be called, then a deeper shadow, 
and perhaps a series of shades used in the modeling. Thus the 
paper passes in its course around one revolution of this drum and 
makes its complete collection of an impression from each roller in 
turn. It is then taken off to the ‘‘racks’’ by clever mechanical con- 
trivances, to hang in long festoons over the steam-heated pipes to dry. 

There is, perhaps, no p:rt of the industry so bewildering to the 
outsider as these same little rollers. In accuracy of work and intrin- 
sic beauty they are marvelous. They are made of selected maple, 
and upon the beautifully finished surface of each roller the design 
is accurately traced. If it be a design in ‘‘six colors,’’ six rollers are 
prepared, each having the whole pattern traced upon its surface. 
Then each roller is given its particular office by having its own color 
built up from the surface of the roller, like a type. 

This is done by what is called ‘‘brassing,’’ which consists of cut- 
ting into the roller at the outer edge of one of the colors on its 
surface, and then driving a ribbon of brass into this cleft until it 
stands up about a half-inch, forming a little wall about this element 
of the design. The space inside this little inclosure is fitted with 
a pad of felt, which is to take the color in the operation of printing. 
The skill and accuracy required in cutting these brassed rollers is 
wonderful. The ‘‘block-cutter,’’ as he is called, looks for a moment 
at some complicated curve, and with a few twists he has fashioned 
the strip of brass which he holds in his hand in exact imitation of the 
form, and the strip of brass is hammered into the roller. 

So long as the colors in a machine-made paper remain separate 
or nearly so, the effect is clear-cut and sharp, but falling as they do 
in rapid succession, all quite wet, they are bound to run one into 
the other more or less. In many instances this is desirable, but for 
patterns where this would injure the effect desired, the old method 
of hand-printing is resorted to. 

This consists of printing from flat blocks of wood varying in size 
according to the length of the pattern to be produced. Usually, 
however, they are twenty inches wide by thirty or so long. As in the 
case of machine-printing, each color has its own separate block, which 
has carved on its surface a part of the design representing one of its 
colors, or the whole design if it is to be printed in one color. 

These blocks are supplied with color by dipping them into pads 
of color, like inking a stamp of any kind. The paper is passed over 
a table and printed upon, and is then hung up to dry. Later it is 
brought down to receive its next color, and so on. 


ARTHUR C. Woon. 













BOOK REVIEWS 


The *‘American Art Annual”’ for 1900-1901, published by Noyes, 
Platt & Co., Boston, is an especially valuable reference book for 
those who wish information on art matters in the United States. It 
is patterned closely after the first issue ef this important work, and 
gives in brief all the facts the av erage person would likely need as to 
the clubs, societies, and institutions in the country having art as their 
special interest. It has, in addition, comprehensive data about 
auction sales, art books and magazines, obituaries of artists, exhibi- 
tions, gifts, bequests, prizes, and scholarships, together with reports of 
various important galleries and societies, and a mass of other informa- 
tion not readily accessible elsewhere to the art student. Its various 
directories are full and in the main correct. The editor, Miss Florence 
M. Levy, has made commendable efforts to bring all records up to 
date and to maintain a high standard of accuracy. Most of the 
information was secured from original and authoritative sources, and 
was condensed and tabulated with a view to enchancing the value of 
the volume for reference purposes. Miss Levy has wisely avoided 
duplicating material furnished in previous issues of the annual, and 
has adhered closely to her purpose of giving the events of 1899-1900, 
and the plans for the current year as far as outlined by October Ist 
last. The principal new features added to the work are a directory 
of architects, a directory of art teachers and supervisors, a list of the 
artist members of the societies forming the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York, and tabulated data relative to art schools, bequests, prizes, 
etc. The volume leaves little to be desired either in contents or 
appearance, and is heartily to be recommended as the best handbook 
of general information on art matters obtainable. 


For further book reviews, see advertising page o 











